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TRUTHFUL INFORMATION 


Dear Sir: 

I has been my pleasure to read several 
issues of your magazine, and I want to 
express to you my enjoyment of the fine 
articles that have appeared therein. In no 
other magazine do I believe such truthful 
information can be found. I think it, more 

_than any other magazine, is doing a good 
job of “selling” Florida to tourists. I am a 
frequent visitor here myself. 


E. C. WHITE, JR. 
Columbus, Georgia. 


WHO IS SHE? 
Dear Sir: 

Why not give credit where credit is due? 
On the front cover of the May issue you tell 
us it is a wild bear. On the back cover, you 
simply say “Eye-catcher.” I agree. I think 
I know the girl. Is she from Dunnellon? 


M. E. BEAVERS 
Ocala. 


(Please forgive us for not identifying 
the comely lass on the May back cover. 
she is Miss Marjorie King of Dunnellon. 
Her phone number is not available. 
—Ed.) 





EXPRESSING THANKS 
Dear Sir: 


I have received FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
for a considerable time and I want to take 
this opportunity of expressing my thanks 
and appreciation for receiving it. The mag- 
azine gives more information on wildlife 
in Florida than any publication of its kind 
I have ever read. I appreciate it immensely. 


If every new permanent resident could 
receive this magazine regularly, they would 
learn to appreciate the great State of Florida 
a great deal more than through any other 
source. 

JOHN MOONEY 
Orlando. 











Sunset on beautiful Lake 
Bradford, six miles from 
Tallahassee. — Photo by 
Charles H. Anderson. 
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Suspension bridge over Hillsborough river at 
Hillsborough River State Park, located 23 
miles from Tampa. 








by Bill Snyder 


HERE’S only one drawback to 
taking an annual one or two- 
week vacation—that’s the pay- 
ing-through-the-nose process most of 
us face afterward! All of you “middle- 
class” vacationers are thoroughly 
familiar with this process. It’s the 
financial magic a fellow has to per- 
form following the week or two off— 
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inancial pains along about 


the head scratching we have to suffer 
to make up for the twenty-dollar bill 
we took out of the washing machine 
and refrigerator payment budget 
when our carefully planned vacation 
fund simply wouldn’t stretch. It’s the 
trying to find the twenty-five bucks 
our best buddy wired us the day we 
started running short of eating money 
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Goldhead Branch State Park has nine family size cabins that accommodate four persons and rent for $25 a week. Everything, except- 
ing linens, is furnished including lights, gas stove, water heater and even an electric refrigerator. 


over at Daytona Beach. I’m suffering 
all of those agonies now—but I’ll never 
suffer again—because I think I’ve 
found the key to a “poor man’s vaca- 
tion” here in Florida. 

I’m convinced now that an average 
family—you, your missus, and the two 
kids—can enjoy the finest seven-day 
vacation of your lifetime, virtually on 
your own door step. What’s more, I’m 
positive you can do it with a fifty- 


dollar bill and still have enough change 
left to pay the milkman and the paper 
boy the day you return home. Taking 
advantage of Florida’s chain of state 
parks is the answer to a vacationer’s 
prayer! 

Of course it’s up to you to provide 
your own fifty-dollar bill— but the 
Florida State Park Service will go 
along with you when it comes to pro- 
viding comfortable, fully --equipped 


Lake Johnson offers excellent bass, bream, and perch fishing for the vacationer at Gold 


northeast of Keystone Heights. 


Head Branch State Park located six 


cabins at from $20 to $25 a week; or, 
house trailer parking space for $1 a 
week per person, and tent camping at 
the same figure. Where you go to 
spend your vacation is a matter that’s 
entirely up to you. You have your 
choice of listening to the breakers 
rolling along the Atlantic Ocean; en- 
joying fresh water fishing on a peace- 
ful lake; or just stretching out for 
seven days amidst a veritable forest 


miles 











ihe U. S. Forest Service operates one of Florida’s most beautiful vacation sites at Juniper Springs, in the heart of the Ocala National 


Forest. Here a group of vacationers take a cooling dip in the camp’s crystal-clear spring. 


fairyland. So, it’s up to you to pick 
your spot and head out on the cheapest 
and, very likely, the most pleasant 
vacation you’ve ever had. 

If you are one of the lucky mortals 
who owns a house trailer, then most 
of your camping problems are solved 
in advance because your sleeping and 
cooking facilities are permanent fix- 
tures that will follow wherever you 
go. A tenting trip calls for consider- 
ably more advance preparation. First 
of all, adequate tent space must be 
provided to give sufficient sleeping 
space and protection from the weather 
for the members of your camping 
party. Recently a neighbor of mine, 
father of two teen-age children, solved 
the tent proposition the easy way. He 
borrowed a 7x7 umbrella type tent to 
provide shelter for himself and his 
wife. He bought a used army pup tent 
at a reasonable price, and this pro- 
vided ‘‘bedroom”’ facilities for his two 
youngsters who slept on mattresses. 
He and his wife used two folding army 
cots in their square top. From another 
neighbor, he borrowed a small camp 
refrigerator which kept both food and 
milk fresh during their seven days in 
camp. Added to this equipment, of 
course, were the necessary cooking and 
eating utensils for four persons. De- 
spite the equipment taken on the trip, 
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he was able to stow it away compactly 
in the rear deck of his sedan. The 
prospective cabin camper escapes most 
of the equipment worries. In most in- 
stances, state park cabins are fully 
equipped except for bed linens. 


ATURALLY, long before the vacation 
day arrives, the campers have de- 
cided on the type of trip they want. 
From there on it is merely a question 
of picking a park that will most nearly 
provide you with the fulfillment of 
your vacation dreams. 


Let’s assume that the vacationer 
wants to spend his seven days near 
salt water and a long stretch of white, 
sandy beach. Fort Clinch State Park 
is the answer if he has a house trailer 
or plans on living in a tent. No cabin 
facilities are provided in the historic 
1,106 acre park that lies three and a 
half miles north of Fernandina and 
about 35 miles north of Jacksonville. 
Firewood or charcoal for cooking can 
be purchased in the park and outdoor 
fire places have been provided. It'll 
cost you a quarter a day per person 
to park your trailer or pitch your tent. 
If saltwater swimming and fishing are 
the medicine that’ll make you forget 
the worries of last year’s work—then 
you’re a well man! There’s an ex- 
cellent ocean beach adjacent to the 


park and you can fish to your heart’s 
content for sea bass, drum, sheephead, 
redfish and speckled trout in the 
waters off Fort Clinch or in the 
nearby jetties. Boats aren’t available 
in the park but can be rented from 
private owners nearby. Daily hikes 
over the park’s nature trails along 
with visits to the historic old fort and 
the hardwood hammocks will assist in 
rounding out a seven-day vacation 
you'll never forget. 

If you are a fresh water fishing, 
swimming and boating enthusiast then 
itll pay you to give the Gold Head 
Branch State Park plenty of study 
while you are making up your camping 
itinerary. Situated on the western end 
of picturesque Lake Johnson, the park 
is located six miles northeast of Key- 
stone Heights and 40 miles southwest 
of Jacksonville. Nine family size 
cabins, normally accommodating four 
persons, are available at a charge of 
$25 a week. Everything, excepting bed 
and bath linens, is furnished including 
lights, gas stove and water heater, and 
even electric refrigerators. Extra cots 
are available at fifty cents a day. 
Trailerites and tent campers, of 
course, are accommodated at a price 
of 25 cents a day. Lake Johnson offers 
excellent bass, bream and perch fish- 


(Continued on Page 14) 





The author has fished and hunted 
not only in Florida but all over eastern America, but his 
most unforgettable outdoor experiences came from far- 


off Arabia. 


LAND of 
STRANGE SPORT. 


by PHIL DEQUINE 





This native-built sailboat carried the author and his fishing buddy to the strange catfishing 
grounds in the Persian Gulf. HOOTING fleet-footed antelope 


from a racing jeep on the desert 

and catching fresh water catfish 
in the middle of salty Persian Gulf has 
convinced me that outdoor sports in 
Arabia compare favorably with any- 
thing Florida has to offer. 

The hair-raising hell-bent-for-elec- 
tion antelope chase across the ancient 
wasteland is packed with more action 
than a honky-tonk on Saturday night. 
But my most fascinating experience 
was angling for “cats” in a 40-foot 
deep fresh water current far out in 
the Gulf! 


‘ : Unlike Florida, Arabia is not ad- 

| vertised as a sportsman’s paradise. But 
Americans, employed by the Arabian- 
American Oil Company, have found 
there a virtually virgin hunting 
country stocked with uncounted thous- 
ands of Arabian antelope (gazelle), 
plus the weird catfishing grounds in 
the Gulf. Surprisingly, there are no 
closed seasons and hardly any hunting 
or fishing regulations. 


That’s a queer situation to find in 
this historic country but nevertheless 
it is true. However, there’s an ex- 
planation. Where Florida had to con- 
tend with more than 100,000 hunters 
and nearly 300,000 fishermen last 
year, Arabia had scarcely any nimrods 
and just a handful of anglers. These 
were mostly Americans in oversea 
jobs. The natives, called Wogs by the 
Americans, do not hunt at all. Coastal 
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Wogs fish for a living but not for 
sport. 

Uncle Sam’s sportsmen may be 
puzzled by this lack of outdoor en- 
thusiasm. To the Arab, however, it is 
merely necessity. Il-equipped and un- 
trained, he has never been a match for 
his country’s swift antelope, or fast 
flying birds. Even the slow wild boar, 
an easy target for hunters, is un- 
molested because of the Arabs’ re- 
ligious belief that he is “untouchable.” 
This leaves the hunting to the Ameri- 
cans, who, so far as I know, have never 
been known to complain about it. 

“You ever hunted gazelle?” Roy 
Sanders, veteran fellow oil worker and 
former San Franciscan, asked me one 
morning last May. 

Gazelle, I knew, was the native name 
for antelope. I took a quick mental 
flash back on all my hunting exper- 
iences and had to answer in the nega- 
tive. 


“T haven’t either,” Roy said, “but if 
you'll go with me we’ll take off after 
them tomorrow and see what gives.” 

A hunting invitation to me is like 
Waving an ice cream cone in front of 
a kid. Six o’clock the next morning 
found us bouncing toward the inland 
rocky region of the country, the home 
of the gazelle. The Arabian antelope’s 
weight ranges from 60 to 70 pounds 
and he can run at a 60 mile an hour 
clip for about five miles. This remark- 
able speed has protected him from the 
natives for ages. The fast Arabian 
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horses have never been able to get 
close enough to him for their riders 
to make a kill. Then, too, the Arab 
firearms are still old flintlocks of in- 
credible vintage and useless for the 
snap-shooting required to down a 
gazelle. 

E ARRIVED at our drilling opera- 

tion base at Obu Hadriyha at 
daybreak. This was the jumping off 
place for our hunting grounds, the 
Hasa Region, a foreboding stretch of 
rocky badlands and desert stretching 
across the interior of the country. 
Here we added two members to our 
party, Ted Mason of Massachusetts 
and Carter McMullin of Oregon. 

The four of us set out after game 
that we had never before seen, much 
less hunted. I was packing my old 
army ’03 Springfield, Roy and Ted had 
30-30’s and Carter carried a .22 rifle 
with telescopic sights. 

“They tell me there has never been 
a party to come back skunked,” Roy 
remarked over the hum of the jeep 
engine. 

“Yeah,” Ted answered, “the Arab 
law allows one gazelle per man per 
day. That means in two days we can 
bring back eight.” 

There never has been a more hope- 
ful crew than we. It was 9 o’clock in 
the morning when Carter, scanning 
the desert with field glasses, as we 
jostled along, let out a yell. 

“Gazelle!’”’ he shouted, and pointed 
to our left. 


A herd of fleet gazelles sprinting across the white sands of Arabia. The gazelle is similar to our antelope. 
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I peered across the desert with my 
naked eye and could see nothing. 
Nothing except ... wait, yes, a white 
rippling across the desert surface 
which looked like a school of minnows 
breaking water on a quiet lake in 
Florida. A quick look through the 
binoculars showed me that this was 
the flashing of the white underside of 
the gazelles’ tails as they frollicked 
in the sun. We estimated the herd con- 
tained about 40 animals. Three were 
bucks; the rest were does. 


Making camp on the spot, we inno- 
cently set out to stalk the herd, wes- 
tern style. This was like trying to slip 
up on a tiger at night in the jungle. 
No matter how many times we circled 
the animals, we could never get any 
closer than a quarter of a mile from 
them before they bolted and swiftly 
ran out of sight. A morning wasted 
convinced us that this was not the way 
to hunt gazelle. 


After we had a lunch of sandwiches 
and hot coffee we changed our tactics. 
About 3 o’clock we spotted a herd of 
300 and instead of stalking them we 
decided to ride them down in the jeep. 
If Buffalo Bill could raise such havoc 
with the early American bison this 
way, we reasoned, we could substitute 
our jeep for Old Paint and do the same 
job on the Arabian antelope. We 
learned later that this is the method 
American soldiers perfected during 
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OR countless centuries this picturesque stream has 
been running its 150 miles through sands, semi- 
highlands, lake areas and marshes. As the centuries 
rolled by cypress and pine lined its banks. After perhaps 
a hundred centuries more the copper-hued natives of the 
land began to frequent its moss-covered, shade-cooled 
banks as a meeting place. And as more time passed and 
the area became more popular among the Seminoles, 
there had to be a name. No doubt many were suggested, 
but the most popular seemed to be “Little Big Water.” 
Of course, in their language it didn’t sound like “Little 
Big Water.” It had to be twisted around the tongue and 
pushed out as a mouthful sounding like “Withlacoochee.”’ 
Perhaps the Withlacoochee still runs the same course 
it did eons ago. But gone from its banks are the Indians. 
In their stead has come another tribe of a somewhat 
lighter hue. The meetings of this new tribe are not to 
hold councils of war or to advise what was best for the 
most. Their meetings, held in the old tradition, after 
sundown and around a campfire, bring on new talk and 
a new trend of thought. It is talk of bucktails, crippled 
minnows and the big ones that got away. In short, the 
disciples of one Izaak Walton have found the waters of 


(This is the seventh article in Charles Anderson’s popular series on 
famous fishing grounds of Florida.—Ed.) 





Withlacoochee Ktver 





the Withlacoochee. The sport fisherman has arrived 
and to stay. 


Rising in the northeast section of Polk county about 
thirty miles above the central lake region and but a few 
miles from the State’s east-west watershed boundary, 
the Withlacoochee begins its 150-mile run to the Gulf of 
Mexico at 105 feet above sea level. Flowing in a north- 
westerly direction the river winds through Pasco, Her- 
nando and Sumter counties and forms the county lines 
between Marion and Citrus and Citrus and Levy counties 
before entering the Gulf at Port Inglis. 


Unlike many other Florida rivers, the Withlacoochee 
has very few tributaries and springs to feed it any 
volume of water. Only two are of importance. The Little 
Withlacoochee entering the main river in the central part 
of Hernando county and Blue Run (Rainbow River) 
bringing in the clear, cool overflow from Rainbow 
Springs near Dunnellon. Not generally termed a large 
river, the drainage area covers about 2,200 square miles. 
The flow at the U. S. Engineers gauge, near Trilby, 102 
miles above the mouth, reports an average flow of 10,400 
cubic feet per second. However, as the waters work their 
way toward the sea the volume falls off considerably near 
two other important fishing grounds, Lake Panasoffkee 





by Charles H. Anderson 


What is now the backwater of the Withlacoochee was once a full- blown forest. 











This earth and concrete hydro-electric dam created 14,000 acres 
of prime fishing grounds when the gates were closed in 1910. 





Some of Florida’s most striking scenery is found along the moss- 


hung banks of the Withlacoochee. 


For over six decades this scenic, winding 


stream has been a favorite of Waltonians. 


and the Tsala Apopka chain. Both derive the greater 
portion of their water from the river. 

Fishing in the Withlacoochee, according to the old 
residents along the entire length of the river, has always 
been good. However, in 1908 the C and J Camp Phosphate 
Company secured permission of the government to erect 
a hydro-electric power dam 11 miles above the mouth 
of the river. Their plans were to furnish electrictity to 
nearby mining equipment and tu residents of their com- 
pany camps. The earth and concrete dam was finished 
and put into operation in 1910. With the backing up of 
the waters as the dam gates were closed, 14,000 acres of 
pasture, farm and woodland between the dam and the 
city of Dunnellon were flooded. The lake formed by these 
impounded waters, locally called the Backwater, was soon 
to become one of the favorite fishing areas of the state. 
One ancient Waltonian who had fished the waters of the 
Withlacoochee for “near about 62 years’, says that as a 
boy his family would send him down to the stream an 
hour before dinner with orders for so many fish—and 
he’d fill the order. Later when the dam was erected, he 
said, it was like the old story of the greener pastures over 
the fence. For a family outing they would no longer do 
their fishing in the backyard stream, but would load the 
family, the makin’s for hushpuppies and the old yard dog 
into the buckboard and take off for a two or three day 
camp on the Backwater. 

“Well,” he reminisced, “I can’t rightly tell you now 
where we did the best fishing. It seems like to me that 
we caught a lot of fish here in the Backwater. And,’ he 
added, “I do all my fishing here now.” 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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An ardent fly fisherlady proudly displays a prize from the clear 
water of Blue Run. 
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] A net, fifty square feet of heavy mesh, is attached to one of the four corner release 


hooks by the lone operator, Fred Stansbury. A two-foot fence encloses the baited 
area to discourage stray hogs. 


OPERATION 
GODDLEN 


Trapping wild turkeys for the 
game commission’s restocking 


program. 


RINDING the low gears of a Dodge 
Power Wagon, Fred Stanbury, biol- 
ogist of the State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, pushed his 

way deep into one of the Commission's 
Glades area breeding grounds this spring 
to erect a weird affair of net, poles, wire 
and rope in hopes of live-trapping a suffi- 
cient number of wild turkey to repopulate 
sections of the state that have been overshot. 


The turkeys, one of the purest strains of 
the long legged bronze birds in the country, 
are wary of anything hinting of man, and 
trapping was a tough job. 

But enough birds were trapped, banded 
and moved to the State’s 50,000 acres of 
public hunting grounds in Palm Beach and 
Glades Counties to mark the experiment a 
success. In September the traps will again 
go into operation, securing turkey to re- 
stock other shot-out sections of the state. 


Z. After attaching hooks to the four corners of the net a small With the four corners secured a center pole, with a trigger 


windlass on each of the corner poles allows the trapper to * and sliding ring, is raised. The operator lightly baits the 
pull the net tight. outer edges of the trap with corn. 





for the elusive bird. Normally the trap must be baited for turkey begin to feed. Here an old gobbler, the flock 
several days to accustom the turkey to the “contraption” alien leader, jumps on the trap fence to survey the pen before 
to his feeding ground. assuring his mates all is well. 


be. 


4. The operator, with release line in hand, waits in the blind Easing out of their roost with the first light of dawn the 


After assuring hens and young gobblers that all is well the old gobbler continues on the alert. Although an entrance. gate is pre- 
* vided most birds choose to jump over the fence railing. Stillness of the early dawn makes silence on operator's part imperative. 
Even the clicking camera shutter put the birds on the alert. 











Trapped! Though only three birds are shown, five were caught a3 the trap was sprung. In some places of heavy turkey population it 


is not unusual to bag 25 to 30 birds with one throw of the net. These three hens will be given a new home on some of the state- 
owned hunting ground. 
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8 The birds are removed from the net uninjured except for a slight loss of feathers from trying to beat themselves free. Each bird is 
* panded and a record kept of the sex, approximate age and weight to help biologists study their habits. 
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9 Here, a hundred miles away from the trapping area, one of the hens flies off to the freedom of a new home. Previously there were 


no turkeys here, but by next year this one hen alone should a ccount for at least 5 poults big enough to be hunted next season. 
THE END. 
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POOR MAN’S VACATION 
(Continued from Page 5) 

ing and boats as well as canoes are 
available in the park. Rowboats rent 
for 25 cents an hour and canoes for 
75 cents an hour. The excellent bath- 
ing beach, boat and canoe livery, the 
picnic area, bathhouse, pavilions and 
snack bar are located in the park 
proper. The bathing area is enclosed 
and qualified lifeguards are on duty 
daily. The park takes its name from 
Gold Head Branch, a_ spring-fed 
stream that flows into Lake Johnson 
after meandering more than a mile 
through a 65-foot ravine. Attractive 
foot trails invite the visitor to descend 
to the bottom of the wooded ravine to 
explore the banks along the branch. 


ABIN tourists will also be more than 

delighted with a vacation at My- 
akka River State Park, 16 miles east 
of Sarasota. Here, five rustic cabins, 
completely furnished except for bed 
and bath linens, are available at $20 
a week. They normally accommodate 
four persons and are equipped with 
gas stove and heater along with an 
electric refrigerator. Trailerites and 
tenters are accommodated at the park’s 
prevailing rate of a dollar a week per 
person. A well-equipped playground is 
provided for the youngsters. Although 
there is no provision for swimming in 
the park, the Myakka River, two fresh 
water lakes and numerous ponds will 
keep the fishing enthusiasts interested 
during their seven-day stay. Boats are 
available in the park at 25 cents an 
hour. Myakka Park is the _ state’s 
largest, covering 12,233 acres. Seven 
Indian mounds have been discovered 
on the property but, thus far, only a 
few relics have been removed. Myakka, 
like other Florida park areas, offers 
every opportunity for wholesome out- 
door recreation and a swell, restful 
vacation. 


If you are interested in a vacation 
program of fishing, boating and 
swimming along with viewing Mother 
Nature’s handicraft at its best—then 
you can’t afford to overlook Hillsboro 
River State Park as your tenting or 
trailer parking vacation site. How- 
ever, there are no cabin facilities on 
this splendid 2,650 acre fairyland that 
is located six miles from Zephyrhills, 
15 miles from Plant City, and 20 miles 
from Tampa. The scenic Hillsborough 
River winds its way for two solid 
miles through the park and affords 
every opportunity for fishing, bath- 
ing and boating. Bathhouses are pro- 
vided at a ten cent fee for the bathers. 
Rental boats are available at a dollar 
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a day, and wood for cooking over the 
outdoor fireplaces is sold at 25 cents 
a bundle. Tent spaces and trailer park- 
ing privileges are the same as in all 
other state parks, a dollar a week per 
person. The park is noted for its dis- 
play of thousands of orchids. Although 
the blooms are small they are equally 
as beautiful as their tropical cousins. 
An interesting trail along the river 
bank will lead you through a forest of 
cypress, palm, live oak, magnolia, 
hickory, cedar and giant sweet gum 
trees. The park is also noted for its 
assortment of birds. One ornithologist 
has identified 192 different kinds in 
the park and it is known that nearly 
100 species of birds nest in the park. 
In addition, every known mammal 
found in central and southern Florida, 
has been accounted for in the park at 
one time or another. 


SE 


FISH POLE LAW? 

A tourist from Louisiana pulled into 
a Bonifay filling station on a Sunday 
last month and called Carter Brook, 
the attendant, over. 

“That's the doggonest law I ever 
heard of,’’ he said. 

“What law is that?’’ Carter asked. 

“Why the one that says everybody 
has to carry a fishing pole on their 
car, the tourist answered. “It must 
be a law because every car I’ve seen 
since I’ve been down here is carrying 
a pole.” 


ROPES TI TP LIE TPIS OE PE PE PEI IM LOA EE LT SCE EN EE OTT 


OR the vacationer who doesn’t get 
E enthusiastic over fishing and water 
sports, but appreciates peace and 
quiet, two parks, Highland Hammocks 
and Torreya, are recommended. In 
these parks there are no cabins but 
adequate provisions have been made 
for tenters and trailer’ travelers. 
Located six miles from Sebring, High- 
lands Hammock State Park is one of 
the three outstanding natural parks in 
the nation. Certainly it is one of 
Florida’s most unusual beauty spots. 
Although catwalks have been con- 
structed for sightseers through the 
park’s thick jungle, every effort was 
made to leave its natural beauty un- 
disturbed. Here and there giant speci- 
mens of laurel and live oak trees, more 
than 800 years old, tower above the 
dense jungle. As added _ features, 
naturalist guides are available for 
hiking parties, bicycles are for rent 
at 25 cents an hour, and an open air 
trailer makes regular trips through 
the hammock. There is very little fish- 


is 


ing in the park although a few bream 
and catfish are caught at various in- 
tervals during the year. 

For the vacationist who enjoys 
studying Florida history in its natural 
state—Torreya State Park, located in 
west Florida near Rock Bluff, is his 
book. First of all there is the famous 
Gregory mansion, a perfect example 
of southern architecture before the 
war between the states. Once it stood 
on the west bank of the Apalachicola 
River, but finally was moved to its 
present location in the park where it 
will be preserved for its historical 
interest. On the hillside below the 
mansion are Confederate gun pits with 
their communication trenches and ob- 
servation posts. The fortifications 
were manned by Confederate forces to 
prevent Union gunboats from using 
the river. On a ridge southwest of the 
mansion are the last evidences of a 
forgotten Indian village. Attractive 
fragments of Indian pottery are often 
found in this vicinity. Some of the 
park area is extremely rugged, having 
an elevation of 250 feet above sea 
level and 210 feet above the Apala- 
chicola River level. Far below Logan 
Hill, on the river bank, stands a two 
story warehouse that was built back in 
the days when steamboats plied the 
river and most travel and _ traffic 
moved by boats. The warehouse still 
contains a slave-powered winch which 
was used in loading cotton bales and 
other freight. The park has the dis- 
tinction of being the habitat of the 
Torreya tree and the Florida Yew. 
Since these trees are rare, Torreya 
State Park is the only assurance of 
the preservation of these unique trees 
for future generations. Without doubt, 
Torreya is the key to a perfect vaca- 
tion for persons seeking to mix peace 
and quiet with a week’s delving into 
Florida’s historical background. 

LORIDA Caverns State Park, located 

three miles from Marianna, offers 
a splendid opportunity to divide time 
between excellent fishing and making 
a first hand study of nature. Camping 
facilities are excellent but there are 
no cabins. About three quarters of a 
mile of the famous Florida caverns are 
open to the public and competent 
guides conduct tours for the visitors. 
The charge for these conducted tours 
is 75 cents per person. In addition to 
the caverns, there are dense forests, 
springs, underground rivers, nature 
trails and even a golf course to add to 
a vacationer’s pleasure. Running 
through the park area of 1,187 acres 
is the Chipola River that disappears 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Florida anglers in the know are whistling Panfish are in their heyday all around Lake 
“Way Down Upon the Suwannee River’ this Jackson near Tallahassee this month. Bluegill 
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Prize fishing grounds are Brooker’s Point, county has been witnessing lately. The bass, 
Crown Point, and the Hay Stacks on the Lake. especially, have been giving sportsmen a thrill 
Early morning and late evening is the favorite when they go out in the shallow streams for 
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MONEY TO BURN 


Do you have it? Does the Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission have it? Do the 
lumber men have it? Does ANYONE have 
itP The answer is NO, when it comes to 
burning off thousands of acres of woodland 
and game habitat every year. 

The annual report of the Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission shows an expendi- 
ture of over $31,000.00 for the restocking 
of game in our State. This is only the 
amount that it has cost the sportsmen who 
are not in the lumber business, and who 
are not developing their own game preserves. 
Add theirs to it, and the total will be stag- 
gering. It is impossible to determine how 
much of this money has been lost in the 
fires that swept Florida this year. Neverthe- 
less, we do know that in these fires thou- 
sands upon thousands of species of wildlife 
necessary and useful to the sportsmen have 
been lost. In other words, we have allowed 
our money to be burned, and our objectives 
proportionately defeated, in our neglect to 
prevent these fires although we have raised 
loud voices in protest. 


Not one of us would place even a few 
dollar bills under a thatch of quail cover 
or into a wild turkey nest, and forget about 
it. Yet that is exactly what we have done. 
As soon as we see a woods fire we shout 
an alarm and call upon the Forest Service 
Fire Control division to DO something. 

Doing nothing more than protesting about 
forest fires will be just about as effective 
as going to our local bank and complaining 
about losing money in a bad choice at the 
race track. Under existing conditions it is a 
gamble to place our money into a restocking 
program. The investment is indeed a big 
risk. 

John Doe looks out upon the horizon and 
comments “Hm, looks like a pretty bad 
woods fire somewhere.” But does he feel 
that HIS property is in danger? Yet it IS. 
In that woods fire is being burned some of 
his money. Money that he has remitted to 
the Game Commission for his license to 


hunt in those woods. Money which, in part, 
went toward the game restocking expense. 
And that part of the property belongs to 
him, regardless of the title the land bears. 


CLUBS CAN HELP 


No one likes the idea of wildlife being 
burned at the stake, so to speak. But the 
man who comes to realize that his money is 
tied up in that game will move to do some- 
thing to protect it. 

This is where the sportsman’s club can 
develop a concerted interest and activity in 
helping to prevent such fires. Many club 
members reside in suburban or rural sec- 
tions. Some even may reside in isolated 
spots. It is not too far fetched a surmise 
that every community is surrounded by 


‘sportsman residents. Some community or 


club plan MUST be developed which will 
serve as a vigilante service to stem the loss 
of money, game, and wildlife habitat, before 
this season goes by. Bring up this topic at 
your very next club meeting. Take your 
county map, and mark the names on a circle 
around your community of those members 
who reside in such strategic locations as 
may give them a vantage point for observing 
each twirl of smoke which meets the eye. 
From these members select a_ lieutenant 
for each section who has a telephone, and 


BSLAKLLY- 


ee 


“Hey, Joe! Got a sinker on you? 








a captain over all who, in extreme emerg- 
ency can round up as many sportsmen as 
may be needed to stamp out the fire that 
will burn your money, your investment in 
those woods. Supply these men with the 
locations and telephone numbers of the State 
Fire Control deputies for contact when 
needed. 

The sportsmen, in this fashion, may be- 
come the eyes of the State, and the guard- 
ians of the forests and wildlife which are 
their playgrounds and storehouses. When 
this plan is put into effect, no longer shall 
we tramp the woods each fall, wondering 
where is the game, what became of the new 
stock which was distributed, and whether 
it is any longer worth while buying a license 
to hunt. 

GROWING PAINS 

One of the smallest sportsmen’s clubs in 
Florida was started by ten men. They had, 
at that time, only one objective; to lease a 
large tract of land where they could pro- 
tect the game and have an abundance for 
the hunting season. This they did, and the 
results were creditable. 

Before long, they realized that they need- 
ed membership. The men they selected and 
approached with an invitation to join were 
either too busy, or didn’t see how they could 
“afford” it. They had little success in their 
campaign. It was over two years before the 
club began to grow. Meanwhile the club 
officers were rotated into various positions 
until the man who was the first President 
of the Club became “membership” chair- 
man. That was a little over a year ago, since 
which time he has cost the club a lot of 
money, because he won the consent of the 
others to hold “open house” meetings which 
frequently required these ten members to 
dig down into their own pockets for dollars 
to meet the deficit resulting from these par- 
ties. 

To these affairs each man invited as many 
friends or acquaintances as he believed 
might enjoy the fraternity of sportsmen and 
the outdoors. These guests were not pressed 
to join the club. Yet, within this past year 
this club has had over 100 applications for 
membership, most of whom were made wel- 
come. If you are troubled with “growing 
pains” consider the strategy used by this 
once small village club, and see for yourself 
how fast your membership may grow. 

Don’t be discouraged. Keep plugging, 
even after it looks hopeless. People go for 
a winner. They want to move with success. 
If you can keep your ideas in performance, 
you can create widespread interest, even 
if your club is down to nil. If one man 
could do it, YOU can do it. Make the most 
of your own ideas. As you grow, your club 
will grow, and conservation will grow, and 
make your community proud with the re- 
sults. 
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WITHLACOOCHEE RIVER 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Entering this favored fishing spot 
strikes many with mixed emotions. 
Some have a feeling of awe and rev- 
erence. To others, especially in cloudy, 
wet weather, it’s an eerie deathly 
atmosphere. For as the waters impris- 
oned by the dam rose they engulfed 
thousands of acres of stately pine and 
greenly, long-haired cypress. As the 
years passed the water began to take 
a toll of the former forest lords. Today, 
standing white and bleached against 
the black water, they beckon to all 
with ghostly, outstretched arms, to 
come fish the waters for which they 
gave up their lives. Giving up their 
lives, though, was an important part 
of the rapid fish production. As part 
of the mass of decaying vegetation 
that has, and is still, constantly filling 
the lake bed they have formed a nat- 
ural source of fertilization. Some of 
the thicker beds of dead and rotting 
stumps provide a place of refuge for 
some fish. For others a quiet, un- 
molested spot to deposit eggs. Marine 
grasses have reproduced at a rapid 
rate. Now the entire 14,000 acres of 
sluggish, easy-going backwater section 
of the Withlacoochee is a spawning 
paradise for fish. 


The top fish here is, of course, the 
black bass. The marine growth and 
the sprinkling of bonnetts afford it an 
ideal existence. Natural food in the 
form of smaller game fish and Florida 
shiners abound in the waters. Bass in 
these waters are perhaps just a little 
above the state average in weight. It is 
not at all uncommon to have two or 
three fish exceeding six pounds on a 
string for a day’s catch. Twelve pound- 
ers and over are not at all unusual. But 
for all this the region has not pro- 
duced any record breakers. Although 
records are not kept in all of the camps 
near the lake a story is told of an Ohio 
fisherman who landed a 17-pound, 4 
ouncer two winters ago. A good fish, 
but still some five pounds shy of being 
a contender for the 22-pound, 4-ounce 
Georgia bass that holds the world’s 
record. 


Without a doubt, the most popular 
bait is the Florida shiner, a native to 
the river and lake. For some reason 
this species of bait seems to reproduce 
itself in this dark, weedy water at a 
rate almost unbelievable. For artificial 
lures there seems to be no all-around 
favorite, although the No. 2 or 3 John- 
son spoon, the frogback Dalton Special 
and the Hawaiian Wiggler account 
for their share of the black beauties. 
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However, as any angler knows, there 
are about as many individual favorite 
baits as there are fishermen on a pond 
at any given time. 

Even if your first love is bass fish- 
ing, don’t fail to take along a can of 
worms or a box of lively crickets when 
you visit the Withlacoochee. As a rule 
when the bass are slow in responding 
there is a good day’s sport to be found 
in the bream and red-breast holes. In 
some of the deeper stump areas adja- 
cent to the main channel of the lake 
there are some of the largest bream, 


Did you huow- 


@The latest animals to be “discovered” 
are the kouprey, ‘new’ kind of wild ox 
found in Indo-China in 1937, and the 
okapi, “discovered” in the Belgian Congo 
in 1900. 


®@Bears are like people. They walk with 
their feet flat on the ground. Their heels 
are naked, except the Polar Bear's. He 
wears stiff-haired brushes on the soles of 
his paws for a nonskid grip on slippery 


ice. 


©The nighthawk has a strange comb on 
the claw of its middle toe. It’s supposed 
to be useful in dressing plumage, and 
maybe for removing bird lice, too. 


@The male ruby-throated hummingbird 
does not help his mate build the nest 
nor does he help incubate the eggs. How- 
ever, with his needle-like bill he will 
fearlessly defend the nest from any 
predator's attack. 


©The chameleon was supposed to be 
able to perform such prodigies of endur- 
ance that the Greeks were moved to 
honor him by calling him CHAMAI- 


LEON, little lion. 





shell-cracker and red-breast produced 
in the state. Usually hard for the new- 
comer to find, it is best to drift lazily 
with the slow current until one or two 
are caught. Using these as an indi- 
cator, it’s then a good idea to anchor 
a few minutes and feel out the hole 
for a possible bed. 

Fly-fishing, rapidly gaining favor 
throughout the state, is not generally 
indulged in on the Backwater proper. 
Why not is a question hard to answer, 
for here seems to be some ideal water 
in which to work top-water flies and 


bugs. One of the feeder streams, Blue 
Run, which enters the river just a 
quarter of a mile from Dunnellon, 
seems to be the favored spot for the 
long pole clan. The Run, which is 
actually the clear water from Rainbow 
Springs, located some twelve miles up- 
stream, has an abundant crop of all 
the species of game fish. But there is 
one catch to snagging them. The water 
is so crystal clear that the fish almost 
stare back when you try to hook them 
in the accepted fashion. Fly fishing 
here really comes into its own in that 
you can stand or row your boat on the 
opposite shore of the narrow run and 
fish the far bank with the lightweight, 
far-reaching flies. 


Two Jacksonville anglers recently 
fished upstream one hour under pow- 
keeping tally on the number of fish 
caught and the number of casts made. 
One was working a topwater fly and 
the other an underwater spinner. At 
the end of an hour, according to an 
eyewitness who was with them, the 
pair had caught an average of one fish 
for every five casts made. It is true 
that not all of the fish were lunkers. 
But the ones that were kept for lunch 
would make any angler pleased with 
the day’s work. 


Easily reached by road from any 
section of the state, there are any 
number of camps, tourist cabins and 
trailer parking areas in or near the 
city of Dunnellon, on U. S. Highway 
41. On U.S. 19, Yankeetown offers a 
variety of accommodations as do 
several fishing camps located on the 
highway itself. As a general rule it is 
a smart idea to make reservation with 
hotels and cabins in the area prior to 
arriving. Good fishing always attracts 
a good crowd. 

For the sea-going angler wishing 
to try a hand in fresh water, the 
Withlacoochee is navigable from its 
mouth to the dam with a controlling 
depth of four and a half feet. Although 
a 133x386 foot lock has been provided © 
at the dam there is little advantage in 
locking through with large boats as 
the controlling depth in the lake is 
four feet at normal stage with a low 
of two feet during dry seasons. Arriv- 
ing by cruiser at the dam the engin- 
eers will assist the angler in trans- 
porting small rowboats over into the 
backwater. 


And now, though the old buckboard 
has gone its way, let’s load the skillet, 
the makin’s for hushpuppies and the 
old yard dog into the family jalopy 
and take a fling at both the River 
and the Backwater. 
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STRANGE SPORTS 
(Continued from Page 7) 


the war and it was the only one that 
got results. 

We drove slowly toward the herd 
until they sensed us and bolted. Cut- 
ting out a small group of ten, we tore 
out on a 15 minute rolling, rocking 
chase across sand dunes, down dry 
ereek beds and over rocky hills. The 
gazelles weakened off this pace after 
a fast four miles and we drew within 
shooting distance. 

HEN the excitement really began. 

Roy passed the signal and we 
commenced rapid fire in unison. Those 
gazelle were as tricky as a Georgia 
Tech backfield. Two went down in the 
first burst and another one, a big 
buck, spun completely around and 
literally flew off at a right angle in a 
beautiful _broken-field running ex- 
hibition. Roy veered the jeep in his 
direction and I pumped ’03 ammo after 
him as fast as I could. A shot caught 
him in the midsection and he piled up 
on his head and flopped down still 
without a single kick. 

Just as suddenly as the action 
started it ended. The hunt was over. 
Three antelope lay on the desert and 
the singles were slowly drawing out 
of our sight over the horizon. My 
buck, the biggest, weighed a little 
more than 70 pounds, and I don’t mind 
telling you that I was mighty proud 
of myself. Ted and Carter had gotten 
a buck apiece but their quarry were 
slightly smaller than mine. The three 
gazelles skinned and quartered sup- 
plied the main course for a dinner 
party of 40 back at our home base the 
next night. And the green-horn 
hunters—Roy, Ted, Carter and I—did 
plenty of bragging. 


After that Roy and I were sold on 
Arabia as a hunting country, but we 
didn’t know anything about the fish- 
ing. About a month later, we heard a 
tale that set us on our heels. A tale 
about the giant Ouzookha the natives 
were catching in the salt waters of 
the Persian Gulf. Ouzookha is the 
native name for catfish and I had 
caught many of these fighting fellows 
from the lush fishing grounds of 
Florida. From the description they 
sounded like fresh water fish and the 
fact that they were being caught in 
what was ostensibly salt water in- 
trigued me no end. 

As we uncovered more details of 
this salt-water, fresh-water catfishing, 
there was no holding us back. So it 
was no surprise to the boss when we 
walked into his office and asked for a 


day off. The old man was sympathetic 
toward all fishermen in the company, 
but I knew he was downright sorry 
for a man who had fished in Florida 
and then had to come to Arabia. He 
talked around it for awhile but in the 
end he gave us the day off. 

It was no trouble getting a couple 
of natives to guide us. We started 
chugging out to sea at one o’clock one 
fine June morning in a 45-foot ancient 
native built teakwood boat. The craft 
was a seaworthy sailboat equipped 
with an old English Scripps, gasoline 
starting, kerosene engine. 

We reached the vicinity in which 
fresh water springs erupt into the 
Persian Gulf some five hours later. 
The natives knew the general area but 
they had their own unique method of 
finding the exact spot. One of the pair 


“The game warden says you can’t molest 
alligators during the closed season.” 





stripped off his clothes and tied a 
huge rock around his waist and then 
was lowered over the side on a long 
rope. In his hands he held a goatskin 
bag. About 40 feet of rope was let 
out and then there was a mighty tug 
from the bottom. The native in the 
boat pulled his partner up, took the 
goat skin bag now filled with water 
from him and tasted it. Then he 
handed it to us. It was fresh water! 
We had found the spring. Without a 
doubt this was the queerest fishing 
trip I had ever been on. 

We began bottom fishing with hand- 
lines, using shrimp for bait. This was 
a far cry from cane pole fishing along 
the St. Johns River in Putnam County, 
U.S.A., but the results were the same. 
Catfish, that old devil that crackers 


don’t like, began hitting our bait. Roy 
pulled up the first catch all 40 feet 
of the way. It was a six-pounder. Then 
I landed a five-pounder. It wasn’t long 
before the natives were hauling in 
their lines regularly too. We fished 
for about 30 minutes and landed 16 
cats. 


Evidently no other fresh water fish 
could live in the submarine fresh 
water current, because we caught only 
cats. Your guess is as good as mine 
as to just how they happened to find 
their strange home. It’s another 
mystery of the deep. Legend has it 
that they made their way through a 
subterranean river to the spring open- 
ing into the ocean, but no proof of 
this has ever been offered. 


Fresh water catfish weren’t the only 
attraction the Persian Gulf had to 
offer us that morning. After about an 
hour of this sport, the natives took us 
to the pearling grounds where they 
commenced diving for the jewels. 
Pearl diving, like Arabia’s hunting 
and fishing, is not seriously com- 
mercialized. Arab law protects the 
native pearl diver by prohibiting the 
use of diving equipment. As only the 
natives seem to be able to stand the 
pressure at the bottom of the field, 
they have no competition. 


Our native friends would go down 
about 50 feet and pry the oysters loose 
from the coral reef with scalping 
knives. They collected 24 oysters and 
found 11 pearls. The pearls, about the 
size of peas, would bring them from 
$20 to $25 apiece back in Asuidi. In 
the States they would be worth $35 
each. 


Roy and I were well satisfied with 
our trip. We had found good fishing 
and seen strange sights. But on the 
way back we found we had another 
tidbit on our outdoor menu to enjoy. 
While the Wogs were in the galley 
preparing our supper, Roy and I had 
good luck trolling for salt water fish. 
Using our State-side tackle and arti- 
ficial lures, we landed a 130-pound 
mess of various salt water species. 
They were mostly king mackerel, 
grouper, and amberjack. 


I have fished and hunted through- 
out the Atlantic Seaboard states of 
America. I have fished a good many 
of the inland waters of Florida and I 
have hunted deer and turkey in the 
Sunshine State. But for unusual ex- 
citement, the gazelle hunts on the 
Arabian desert and the strange cat- 
fishing expeditions in the Persian 
Gulf are the outdoor adventures I will 
remember longest. 
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Federation Smashes 
Attendance Records 
At Sarasota Meet 


The Sarasota County Fish & Game Asso- 
ciation played host to the Florida Wildlife 
Federation the week end of July 9th and 
10th at the Orange Blossom Hotel. The at- 
tendance was the largest ever on record 
for the Federation regular meetings. High- 
lights of the meeting were the display of 
Junior Contest entries, the Resolutions from 
clubs offering suggestions for rules and reg- 
ulations for the approaching hunting sea- 
son, the selection of the location for the 
Federation’s Annual meeting to be held 
October 21st through the 23rd, the intro- 
duction of the Federation’s book-match pro- 
gram for conservation funds, and the gra- 
cious hospitality of the City of Sarasota and 
the Orange Blossom Hotel. 

The new Fifth District Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation was represented by its President 
Billy Fulford, of Orlando, who also is the 
Federation Director from his District. The 
objectives of the new association are better 
conservation practices in their district 
through coordinated interest and effort, and 
a better understanding of the needs in their 
individual communities and how to solve 
their problems through group planning. 

Guests invited to address the Federation 
meeting were the Hon. Jerry Collins and 
the Hon. James Haley, both Representatives 
from Sarasota County. They described the 
most effective methods for. obtaining the 
interest and cooperation of the legislative 
body in matters of conservation. 

President James Younkman of the Sara- 
sota Fish & Game Association was Zeneral 
chairman of the arrangements for the meet- 
ing, and is to be congratulated upon the 
success of the affair. 





MIAMI HAS NEW CLUB 


A new club in the Miami area has been 
named the Eastern Airlines Sportsmen’s 
Club, with a charter membership of over 
one hundred sportsmen. Strictly a fun or- 
ganization this club expects to revive big 
fishing contests and build up a solid tourist 
membership. 
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Recording Secretary.__...George A. Speer, Sanford 
Executive Secretary __._.____. _ Mrs. Helen Sullivan 





Contestants of the ““Gar Gigging Jamboree” held by the Ormond Hunting and Fishing Club 

and the Daytona Beach Wildlife Association display their catches taken from the Tomoka 

River. Nearly 2,000 predators were killed by the sportsmen before planting bream and 
fingerling bass in the stream. 


Sportsmen Clubs Mix 
Business and Pleasure 
At Gar Gigging Party 


Ormond and Daytona Beach Sportsmen's 
Clubs combined business with pleasure last 
month when they eliminated nearly 2,000 
garfish from the Tomoka River in prepara- 
tion to stocking it with bass and bream. 

A “Garfish Jamboree” with prizes for 
winning 2-man teams, plus good food 
around a campfire and a fox hunt for those 
that didn’t wield the spears was conducted 
by the combined clubs. Contestants went up 
the river in boats and speared the gars by 
the light of lanterns fixed in the bow. 

J. D. Malphurs and Freddie Schmidt of 
Ormond Beach manned the boat that copped 
the ten dollar first prize for making the 
largest haul. Two additional awards of $6 
and $4 were given. 

Charles Faraldo, chairman of the gigging 
gambol committee, said 50,000 bream and 
bass supplied by the State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission were released in 
the stream after the gars were removed. 


Central Florida 
Sportsmen’s Clubs 
Form Association 


Delegates from 13 sportsmen’s clubs rep- 
resenting 12 counties met in Orlando last 
month and formed the Fifth District Sports- 
men’s Association. They elected Bill Ful- 
ford, Orlando, secretary of the Orange 
County Sportsman’s Club as president. 

The newly named president told members 
that a louder voice in Tallahassee for sports- 
men is one of the immediate objectives of 
the association. “It is hoped through unity 
and concerted action,” he declared, “that 
we can improve the lot of every fisherman 
and hunter in the district.” 

Hal Davis, Ocala, secretary of the Marion 
County Game and Fish Protective Associa- 
tion, was elected vice president, and H. D. 
Webber, DeLand, secretary of the Volusia 
County group, was named secretary. 





The Florida Wildlife Federation now has 
over 60 affiliated clubs. 
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Wildlife Agency Cuts Personnel. 
Ten Percent; Slashes Expenses 


The State Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission last month announced 
a 10 percent cut in personnel and a 15 percent reduction in overall operating 


expenses for the next fiscal year. 


After a two-day session the five-man board approved a 1949-50 budget of 
$1,253,522, some $228,000 under this year’s expenditures. 


Game Commission Director Coleman 
Newman said the cut would mean that more 
than 30 game wardens, biologists and other 
personnel would be removed from the pay- 
roll. The commission employs about 300 
persons, including 228 wardens. 

No across the board slash was made, 
Newman said; however, virtually every de- 
partment except the game management di- 
vision suffered a sizeable reduction in oper- 
ating funds. This division is supported large- 
ly through federal aid monies derived under 
the Pittman-Robertson Act. 

The approved budget, Newman. said, 
would reduce law enforcement expenditures 
30 percent, and fish restocking nearly 35 
percent. The Commission’s scientific fisher- 
ies survey on Lake Okeechobee and the St. 
Johns River, he said, would be cut in half. 

Work on the agency's statewide radio 
communications network will also be held 
up in four of the five districts because of 
lack of funds, the director said. Installation 
of the system will be completed in the 
Fourth District, which covers Southeast 
Florida. 

The 1949 legislature rejected a bill which 
would have made more money available for 
expenses of the agency by increasing the 
cost of fishing licenses. It operates entirely 
on revenue from hunting and _ fishing 
licenses. 


Rookie Game Wardens 
Training At Blanding 


Fifteen rookie game wardens entered the 
State Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission’s new wildlife officer training school 
at Camp Blanding July 3 for a stiff one- 
month basic training course. 

Coleman Newman, State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission director, said grad- 
uates of the course will go into a replace- 
ment pool from which future additions to 
the state wildlife officer force will be taken. 

The school offers intensified instructions 
in up-to-date methods of game and fisheries 
management, law enforcement, court pro- 
cedure, and conservation education. Al- 
though most of the instructors for the course, 
the director said, will be drafted from the 
commission’s present law enforcement and 
technical staff, qualified experts will be 
brought in for special short courses. 
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New Book by Carhart 


Covers History of 
Fresh Water Angling 


If you are one of the clan that believe 
you know everything there is to know about 
the art of fresh water fishing—then by all 
means read FRESH WATER FISHING, an 
attractive 237 page book written by Arthur 
H. Carhart, and published by A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. It’s an even bet 
that you'll be amazed with the thousand and 
one things you didn’t know about bait and 
fly casting, spinning, the selection of lures 
and equipment and, fishing in general. 


On the other hand, Author Carhart has 
made all types of fishing sound so extremely 
interesting that it is bound to convert a new 
batch of members to the fishing fraternity 
who never dreamed of wetting a line until 
they finished reading every line of the book. 


The author evidently has done a tremend- 
ous amount of research in presenting the 
history of fishing. 

The price of the new book is $5. It will 
provide you with new and valuable fishing 


information worth many times that price.— 
Bill Snyder. 





Abner Keeling of Leesburg, sports a 1014- 
pound bass which he took in nearby Lake 
Griffin. 


POOR MAN’S VACATION 


(Continued from Page 14) 


completely in sink holes and then re- 
appears again during its course. 
Fishermen will delight in their catches 
of bass, bream and stumpknockers 
from the river, but there are no boats 
available and swimming isn’t encour- 
aged. 


For a varied vacation routine, Camp 
O’Leno State Park, 20 miles south of 
Lake City and six miles north of High 
Springs has much to offer. It provides 
excellent swimming in the Santa Fe 
River along with some of the state’s 
finest bream and perch fishing. It’ll 
be up to you to supply your own boat, 
however, since none are for rent in 
the park area. Then, too, there are 
facilities for playing shuffleboard, 
tennis, and pitching horseshoes. The 
1,380 acre park is located amidst a 
stand of timber of great density and 
variety. There are at least 18 different 
species of trees intermingled in the 
dense forest. There are adequate facil- 
ities for camping or living trailer 
style. The park has no cabins available 
in the summer. However, during the 
winter season large cabins, accommo- 
dating 12 persons can be rented at $4 
a day. Smaller houses, accommodating 
eight people, rent for $2 a day. 


VEN the United States Forest Ser- 
E vice is doing its part in the state’s 
‘poor man’s vacation” plan. One of 
the State’s most attractive vacation 
sites, Juniper Springs, is maintained 
by the Forest Service right in the 
heart of the famous Ocala National 
Forest. Thousands of vacationers are 
entertained annually at Juniper 
Springs and it is adequately equipped 
to care for all types of camping. Four 
fully equipped cabins are available at 
prices ranging from $15 to $20 weekly. 
The price is dependent on the size of 
the cabin. House trailer parking, in- 
cluding electricity and toilet facilities, 
costs $5 a week and there is a weekly 
charge of $3 for tenters. Six Mile 
canoe trips down Juniper Creek are 
one of the camp’s main attractions. 
The creek winds through the heart of 
the government wildlife refuge where 
deer and many other wild animals 
abound. Canoes for the trip are avail- 
able in the camp for $2.50 a day. 


No matter if you pick a state or a 
national park for your vacation in 


Florida, of one thing you can be cer- 


tain, you won’t suffer with any finan- 
cial headaches after you’ve taken ad- 
vantage of a super “poor man’s holi- 
day” that’s yours for the asking. 
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CHAMP JORDAN 


Miamian Sets Skish 
World Record With 
Perfect 100 Score 


W. Harvey Jordan of the Dade County 
Sportsmen’s Club cast a perfect 100 score 
at the State Skish Tournament at Miami 
last month to establish a world’s record. 

The perfect score is the first ever re- 
corded in a registered tournament since the 
inception of skish more than fifteen years 
ago. It may be equaled but it will never be 
beaten. 

In recent months, Jordan tied the previous 
world record set by Mashburn of Jackson- 
ville with a neat 96. Bill Hill, also of the 
Dade County Sportsmen’s Club recently 
scored a 96. So Jordan broke the three-way 
tie for the world championship when he 
banged out a perfect 100. 





State Game Officers Rescue 
99,000 Fish In Drought Area 


State Wildlife officers rescued approxi- 
mately 99,000 fresh water bass and bream 
during May from the fast-drying lakes and 
streams of South Florida’s Pasco and Sara- 
sota Counties, First District Chief Wildlife 
Officer John Swift, State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, said this month. 

Swift said the bass and bream were taken 
by nets and transported in the commission’s 
new fish-tank truck to deep water lakes and 
streams throughout the district. In some in- 
stances, Swift said, the stranded fish were 
moved from dried up areas to deeper water 
in the same lake. 
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Subscription Price Goes On 
Florida Wildlife September 1 


After two years of free distribution, FLORIDA WILDLIFE will go on a 
subscription basis with the September issue. The price will be one dollar a 


year or 10 cents per copy. 


The change in policy was announced at the annual budget meeting of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. Chairman L. G. Morris said the 


Wisconsin Project Shows 
Unlimited Angling Fails 
To Hurt Fish Population 


All hook-and-line and rod-and-reel fishing 
regulations were lifted for three years from 
five lakes in Wisconsin, and records show 
that anglers are catching more fish now 
than they did when the lakes were pro- 
tected, the Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment reported this month. 

The experiment was designed to learn 
whether, under certain conditions which 
favor over-population of fish, it would be 
good management to toss away most of the 
hook-and-line regulations. 

In 1946, the first year the regulations were 
lifted, 6,979 fish were caught in 8,629 man 
hours. The next year 7,548 were caught in 
7,665 man hours. Finally, last year 10,779 
fish were landed in 11,540 hours. 

In other words, the number of fish caught 
per man per hour the first year the fish 
crop was not protected was .80; the next 
year .98, and the last .93. 


a 
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T. Sellers, Dothan, display proof that the 
speckled perch are biting on the Ochlockonee 
River. 


commission felt the move was necessary 
because of a shortage of operating funds. 

“In view of the commission’s present fi- 
nancial condition,” Morris said, “We were 
faced with either charging for the magazine 
or suspending publication altogether.” 

The magazine, which was launched in 
June, 1947, now goes to some 14,000 Flor- 
ida residents and more than 3,000 non- 
residents. 

William W. Weeks, director of informa- 
tion and education for the commission and 
editor of FLORIDA WILDLIFE, pointed 
out that the dollar-a-year subscription rate 
would still be considerably less than the 
actual cost of publishing and mailing the 
magazine. He added, however, that if sub- 
scribers responded it would defray enough 
of the expense to allow the magazine to 
continue publication. 

Weeks said a paid circulation system had 
been set up and that subscription fees were 
already being accepted. The commission has 
authorized a special “old friends” offer for 
current subscribers. All those now receiving 
the magazine will be placed on the mailing 
list until January 1, 1951, provided they 
send in their dollar not later than Septem- 
ber 1. New subscribers must pay at the 
regular rate of one dollar a year. 

Eleswhere in the magazine is a business 
reply envelope for remitting subscriptions. 


Game Board's Control 


Of Pollution Is Limited 


The Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission has no authority to control stream 
pollution unless there is evidence that the 
pollution is destroying fish life, according 
to an opinion by Attorney General Richard 
W. Ervin. 

The opinion, submitted at the request of 
Commission Director Coleman Newman, 
held that the agency could only make rules 
and regulations “protecting fresh water fish 
from being killed and destroyed by stream 
pollution.” Even this action would be sub- 
ordinate to the rules and regulations of the 
State Board of Health, the attorney general 
said. 

Under the Florida law the Health Board 
is given broad authority to control water 
pollution where it affects the welfare of the 


public. 
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Commercial Fishing 
Operators Offer To 
Share Survey Costs 


Four commercial fishing operators on 
Lake George have each offered to pay the 
salary of one Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission biologist in order to keep the 
agency's scientific survey on the St. Johns 
River running full scale for another year. 

Commission Director Coleman Newman 
said the proposal came in a letter signed 
by the O. H. Morris Crab Company, the 
Stokes Fish Company, Martin & Spence and 
the Biggs Fish Company. All operate in the 
St. Johns area. 

Newman said each concern had offered 
to contribute $250 a month to pay the sal- 
ary of a fisheries biologist. Commercial sein- 
ing crews taking part in the survey must 
operate under the supervision of a commis- 
sion biologist. 

Seven crews are now participating in the 
study. Next year’s sharply reduced budget, 
however, provides for only three, Newman 
said. The director said he did not know 
whether the fishermen’s offer “would or 
could” be accepted by the commission. 

“We might not have the legal right to 
accept the money,” he said. “Ill have to 
get an opinion from the attorney general.” 

The scientific survey, which was started 
nearly a year ago, was designed to determine 
the effect of commercial fishing on game 
fish populations. A similiar study is being 
carried out on Lake Okeechobee. 





Georgia Legislature Doubles 
Cost of State Fishing Permits 


Georgia resident fishing license fees were 
hiked 100 per cent during the recent Georgia 
legislative session. The previous annual fee 
of $1.25 was raised to $2.50. It was pointed 
out that the raised fee was approved by the 
legislative body despite the fact that it had 
not been requested by the State Game and 
Fish Commission. 

The other license schedules are: non- 
resident license, $10.25; 10-day non-resident 
license, $3.25; and, one-day non-resident 
license, $1. The one-day license is issued 
only to persons possessing a fishing license 
from another state, and is good only on the 
day it is issued. 





DADE CLUB MEETS 


The Sportsman Club of Dade County held 
a banquet meeting on the evening of July 
5th, with a packed attendance. Federation 
President Cooksey was invited to speak on 
the subject of salt water resources conserva- 
tion prospects, and to discuss Fourth District 
recommendations for the coming hunting 
season. 
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A group of young people of the Tims Memorial Presbyterian Church of Lutz pose for the 

cameraman just before leaving on a 2-day fishing trip on Lake Okeechobee as guests of 

the State Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. First District Commissioner Cecil Webb, 
of Tampa, (third from right) acted as host. 





BAREFOOT ANGLER 

This is a yarn told by Fisherman 
George Kostandoff. He not only lost 
the fish, but a pair of shoes too. 

While fishing near St. Catherines, 
Ontario, last month, a black bass 
grabbed the toe of one shoe. Kostan- 
doff kicked and the shoe flew off into 
the drink. In anger he flung the sec- 
ond shoe at the retreating bass. 

Kostandoff, mad and fishless, went 
home barefoot. 








Mrs. H. Majeski of Longwood displays the 
reason she likes the State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s restocking pro- 
gram. She landed this black beauty in near- 
by Lake Brantley, one of the lakes the game 
agency restocked with bass two years ago. 


Duck Bootlegger Gets 
Stiff Prison Sentence 


Judge Dal M. Lemmon of Sacramento, 
California, Federal Court meted out the 
heaviest punishment on record for a viola- 
tion of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act last 
month when he sentenced Donald E. Smith 
of Del Paso Heights, California, to two and 
a half years in prison and fined him $2,500. 
Smith had attempted to sell 829 wild ducks 
to U. S. Game Management agents posing 
as wholesale buyers. 


The arrests climaxed three months of in- 
tensive investigations of a huge “duckleg- 
ging” ring. Albert L. Ford of Yuba City, 
California, arrested with Smith, was fined 
$1,800 and was placed on probation for five 
years. E. L. Ziegler of Sacramento pleaded 
not guilty and is awaiting a jury trial. 
Charles O. Beauchamp, a Sacramento res- 
tauranteur, was fined $385 for buying 50 
wild ducks from the outlaws, while Paul 
Young of Los Angeles was fined $350 for 
offering to buy 210 ducks. Trials of three 
others on similar charges are pending. 





CONTEST RULES READY 


National Wildlife Poster Contest rules and 
regulations are now available at Federation 
headquarters for all Junior Leaders who 
may desire to advise juniors to make this a 
“rainy day” project during the summer. 
First prize is $100.00. F lorida has many 
more artistic advantages than some of our 
sister States, and our youths are equally as 
intelligent. Let’s encourage them to make 
a real try for this prize. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
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7 Message to 
Our Keadenw... 


3 EGINNING with the September issue, a subscription price 
of $1.00 a year will be placed on FLORIDA WILDLIFE. This 


was a necessary decision. The tremendous increase in circu- 
lation over the past year has created a financial load which 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission is un- 
able to carry alone. 

Your interest and support has built FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
and the things it stands for. We are confident we can con- 
tinue to count on this same interest and support in the months 
to come. 

In the future we will have many new subscribers, but you, 
our loyal readers down through the months, are our “old 
friends.” It is your friendship and association we want most 
to hold. To you the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 


has authorized a special offer. 

Instead of receiving 12 issues of FLORIDA WILDLIFE for 
one dollar, our “old friends” will receive 15 issues—or one 
each month until January 1, 1951. 

But you must be prompt! To take advantage of this special 
“old friends” bonus, your renewal application must be mailed 
not later than September 1. 


Dou v WAC { FILL OUT AND MAIL TO: 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 


Tallahassee, Fla. 








Fill out this coupon, insert 
it in the attached self- 


addressed envelope along | am a current subscriber of Florida Wildlife and 
with a dollar bill. Mail it would like to take advantage of your ‘Old Friends” 
offer. Enclosed is $1 to cover my subscription until 


today and you will i- 
y you will be eli January 1, 1951). 


gible for our special “Old 
Friends” Offer. ; Name 


Address 
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